Nexialism’s emphasis on complete integration of 
the sciences—an attractive idea as society under- 
goes increasing specialization—frequently allows 
van Vogt to avoid explaining his resolutions in 
precise terms. 

Critics differ on van Vogt’s handling of science. 
Some believe that his work exhibits “inspired” 
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THE STORY 

Two Englishmen, Maskull and Nightspore, who 
attend a London séance are surprised to see an 
apparition. The apparition is strangled by a new- 
comer, Krag, who has come into the room where 
the séance is being held. Krag, who calls himself 
an emissary of Muspel, the hidden eternal light, 
offers to take both Maskull and Nightspore to 
Arcturus with him in search of a demigod called 
Surture. 

Maskull and Nightspore follow Krag to an old 
Scottish observatory. All three travel to Tormance, 
a planet orbiting Arcturus, in a spaceship similar 
to a crystal torpedo that is powered by a bottle of 
backrays, a type of light that radiates toward its 
source instead of away from its source, as ordi- 
nary light does. The ship travels faster than the 
speed of light, and this ttemendous speed causes 
Maskull to fall unconscious. 

When he awakes alone on the planet’s surface, 
odd adventures begin. Maskull discovers that he 
has a fleshy protuberance on his forehead, knobs 
on each side of his neck, and a tentacle budding 
from his chest. These new organs provide Maskull 
with additional senses to perceive the unusual 
world he is in. There are two suns in the sky that 
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lunacy. Others note that even though what appears 
to be pseudoscience simply may be very young sci- 
ence, van Vogt is typical of writers who have ruined 
the reputation of science fiction for the serious 
reader. Although not “hard” science, The Voyage of 
the Space Beagle certainly is great entertainment. 

— Jaquelyn W. Walsh 


transmit not only traditional earthly colors but 
also exotic colors such as “ulfire” and “jale.” These 
invented colors cause feelings of pain and excite- 
ment in Maskull. In addition, he can now distin- 
guish mental waves emanating from creatures 
on the planet. He is joined shortly by Joiwind, a 
woman who helps him fight the strong gravity of 
Tormance. 

The rest of the novel tells of Maskull’s trip 
north across the surface of the planet in search of 
a being with divine attributes, referred to variously 
as Surture, Fac-eny, Crystalman, and Shaping. In 
addition, he hopes to find Muspel, another world 
of sublime and terrible reality, even though he 
knows nothing about it. The story is episodic, with 
Maskull repeatedly encountering new life-forms 
and methods of perception as he travels north. 
Each situation has its own strange logic, unrelated 
to the rest of the settings. As he changes locales, 
Maskull changes his ability to sense what is going 
on through modifications to his physiology. 

Maskull undergoes many remarkable, violent, 
and terrifying adventures. He is led onward by 
mysterious drumbeats indicating that Muspel 
exists. Finally, Mas-kull enters a tower, where he 
sees Muspel fire. He dies and is reborn as Night- 
spore, a higher spiritual version of himself. He 
realizes that there is no Muspel and there are no 
divine flames. He is last seen traveling in a raft 
across the Ocean of Tormance with Krag, who by 
the end of the book has been revealed as a rep- 
resentation of pain and suffering. 


ANALYSIS 

David Lindsay, almost unknown during his life- 
time, is now regarded as an important influence 
on modern fantasy, including the works of C. 
S. Lewis and J. R. R. Tolkien. He brought new 
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themes to the genre when he explored reality 
and spiritual evolution in his first novel, A Voyage 
to Arcturus. The public generally was unreceptive, 
not only to this first effort but also to subsequent 
works that shared its themes. 

Critics were only slightly more enthused about 
A Voyage to Arcturus. Their main objection was 
directed at his prose style, which struck many as 
amateurish and crude, with its stilted language 
and rambling narrative. His lack of grace, his 
long passages of explanation, and odd statements 
such as “The cliffs were climbed up” caused many, 
including C. S. Lewis, to label Lindsay’s style as 
appalling. A few critics have argued that this awk- 
ward style was purposeful, meant to confuse the 
reader in the same way that Maskull is confused, 
to present ambiguities in writing that match the 
ambiguities in life. 

The book has been saved from complete obscu- 
rity not by its style but by the ideas presented in 
it. Lindsay was influenced by Plato, German phi- 
losophers Arthur Schopenhauer and Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Scottish essayist Thomas Carlyle, and 
the English aesthetic movement headed by Walter 
Pater. Under Plato’s influence, Lindsay contrasted 
two worlds (the real and the ideal) and explored 
the traps of the tangible world, the hope for recov- 
ery of divine origin, and current longing for this 
earlier existence. 
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From Schopenhauer, he acquired the idea of 
a sublime reality, a state of heightened spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual awareness that an extraor- 
dinary person could attain through bravery and 
sacrifice. His main character, Maskull, becomes a 
Prometheus figure who goes through tremendous 
suffering to find a deeper life. Maskull searches for 
this sublime life, and during his quest he discovers 
various physical and moral dimensions. Maskull 
realizes that these physical and moral worlds contra- 
dict each other, which is Lindsay’s way of indicating 
the unreliability of smug attitudes toward reality. 
From Nietzsche, Lindsay borrowed a preachy 
style and a negative attitude toward everyday 
life. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus (1835), with state- 
ments such as “Fantasy is the organ of the God- 
like,” provided a religious vision useful to Lind- 
say. Finally, Pater and the aesthetic movement of 
the late 1800’s argued, as did Lindsay, for going 
beyond the humdrum of modern life. From all 
these sources, Lindsay was able to create a novel 
that, despite its quirky style, has impressed many 
readers with its fierce idealism, its indictment of 
the false values of modern society, and its intense 
desire for a spiritual transcendence. It is no won- 
der that C. S. Lewis referred to Lindsay as the first 
writer to show him “what other planets in fiction 
are really good for; for spiritual adventures.” 
— Gary Zacharias 
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